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SECOND-CLASS PASSENGERS. 


WHEN more motives than one can be attributed to 
conduct upon any occasion, the world has clearly 
made up its mind to select the most obvious, without 
regard to the chance of its being also the coarsest and 
least agreeable; and more especially is this evident 
when anything like a pecuniary element is contained 
in the question. It hardly avails, therefore, to be at 
the trouble of placing upon record any plea to the 
effect, that principles of a subtle and recondite nature 
really lie at the root of our behaviour. If Brown in 
the boxes beholds me in the pit, I am simply wasting 
perhaps valuable time when I endeavour to convince 
him that I infinitely prefer my seat to the situation he 
occupies (peradventure by means of a free admission) ; 
that I can see the performances very much better ; 
that I am spared the necessity of assuming a cere- 
monial costume; that the pit has been, time out of 
mind, the critic’s place; and so on. Brown says 
abruptly: ‘ Yes—and it’s cheaper;’ and is content 
to think that he has pierced through a cloud of 
specious arguments, and arrived exactly at the 
matter-of-fact motive of my conduct. So if, while 
he is enjoying that superb sedative of a cigar, the 
size of a small rolling-pin, he detects me, in the retire- 
ment of my own smoking-room, with a pipe in my 
hand, he can recognise only one reason for my indul- 
gence in the same bad habit in a less expensive form : 
and if I journey upon a railway in a second-class 
carriage, I am only making myself absurd if I presume 
to explain that I prefer the greater ventilation ; that 
I like a hard seat, or so forth. Brown is satisfied 
with knowing that I save money by it; and 
anything further said upon the subject, so far as 
he is concerned, is clearly surplusage and waste. 

Now, Iam not going to deprecate this system of ideas, 
I presume it to be inevitable in a commercial country 
that all sorts of things should come to be tested by a 
commercial standard. I don't claim myself to be 
exempt from often arriving at the same judgment by 
the same means. I know that we do wink at each 
other, and that somehow we can’t help it, when our 
dear friends assure us of their great admiration for 
the nutty flavour of South Africa’s sherry, and of 
their preference for it, over the vintage of any other 
country. I say we wink at this, and cannot for the 
lives of us forget the marked difference in the market 
quotations of the wines. I simply desire that the 
thing should be understood and i Iam sure 
much pain and trouble would be thereby obviated. 
After this, when I proceed to state that I con- 
stantly travel in second-class carriages, it is palpable 
that I must content myself with stating that fact, 


and permit the reader, if he will, to agree with Brown 
as ta the motives which induce me to do so. Upon 
my own shewing, it is vain to struggle against certain 
conclusions—it is hopeless to parade arguments 
none will attend to. It must be so, then; I ride in 
second-class carriages, because the fare is cheaper than 
that of the first-class. 

There are people who walk up and down the plat- 
form of the railway station for a long time, before they 
can make up their minds which of the carriages they 
will enter. They dodge the guard who unlocks the 
doors, and hurry past him. They count the number 
of carriage-lengths they will be from the engine, and 
from the luggage-van at the end; and enter upon a 
difficult calculation, given their situation in various 
parts of the train, as to the effects upon them of a 
catastrophe. They examine the carriages critically, as 
with the view of ascertaining their age and powers of 
endurance in the event of a collision or an upset ; but 
I believe their choice is ultimately determined by the 
ringing of the bell, and their being forced hurriedly 
into the nearest seat vacant. 

I confess I never bewilder myself in this inge- 
nious manner. I enter anywhere, provided that 
two persons do not occupy the carriage. Every 
train carries two persons whom I particularly desire 
not to meet. 

The first is the man who always tells me, ‘that 
the weather is seasonable’ or ‘unseasonable ;’ I don’t 
know exactly which, and I’m sure he doesn’t, and 
it never matters. Why does this man go about pro- 
nouncing upon the weather in this way? holding an 
assize upon the seasons? What is it to him, after all? 
This man may be very excellent in other respects: 
I am quite prepared to believe that in his capacities 
of husband, parent, and friend, he is all that can 
be desired. If he would only let the weather 
alone! But he won’t. He is a good-natured man, 
with a broad fat face, and a neat oasis of whisker 
on an ample plain of cheek, clean shaved and 
white-collared, with a strange infatuation for 
having everything much too tight for him. His hat 
is so small for him, that it really looks as though he 
had had part of his forehead cut away to get it on; 
and his coat, which, with a determination to incon- 
venience himself to the uttermost, he will button, 
compresses him so closely that his stoutness obtrudes 
between button and button in ridges all round him, 
like the thread of a screw. He sits patting his knees 
kindly, as though they were the heads of his children, 
and glances urbanely round to see if any of his co- 
travellers will him to proceed with his 
favourite topic. I believe that the proverbial taci- 
turnity of the British traveller is entirely attributable 
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to this man. There is a prevalent dread, that may be 
moPbid in its intensity, but which is founded upon 
entirely natural causes, that every traveller may be 
this ‘weather’ man in disguise. Hence the English- 
man in the railway carriage looks out of the window, 
contemplates the ceiling, studies the floor, or wraps 
himself in his newspaper—anything rather than 
give the person sitting opposite to him a chance 
of talking about seasonableness and unseasonable- 
ness ; and the formal introduction which Englishmen 
insist upon having before they will im 
words, is merely a sort of social guarantee that neither 
of them will talk too much about the weather. For 
this man, I look carefully about before I enter a 
railway carriage. If he gets in after me, I get out, and 
seek a seat elsewhere. In some carriages, I am sure 
I see him; in others, I suspect his presence journeying 
incog., and under an assumed name: for he is too 
much for me this man. I admit that this may in a 
measure arise from my gross ignorance of his staple 
subject of conversation ; compared to him, I feel that 
I am an absolute dunce about the weather. I know 
when it is hot, when cold, when it rains, when it 
shines ; but further than this, I don’t busy myself, and I 
am not prepared to go. This man, however, is informed 
on the subject: he knows about the moon, and the 
exact age and state of that luminary, and believes, 
of course, that it affects the weather. For my part, I 
don’t see why it should, and I don’t believe it does, 
but then I have never studied the matter. He knows 
the precise quarter from which the wind is blowing, 
and from which it was blowing last night or yesterday 
morning, and has strong opinions as to the quarter 
from which it will be blowing to-morrow and the day 
after that. I believe that he could even perform that 
singular nautical feat known as ‘ boxing the compass,’ 
if he were once thoroughly put upon his mettle ; he 
has theories about hot summers and cold summers, and 
long and short winters, and droughts and wet sea- 
sons ; and remembers heavy thunder-storms and sharp 
frosts, during which I don’t know where the thermo- 
meter didn’t fall to, but when people must have been 
as nervous about it as one sometimes feels when a 
bass-singer touches the deepest depth of his compass, 
and seems to totter on that awful note, doubtful if he 
will ever be able to rise from it again. I believe him 
to be the man for whose express reading those news- 
paper romances are compiled about the shower of 
frogs, and the preposterous gooseberry, and the 
man who cut a summer-cabbage from his garden 
on Christmas-day—‘a remarkable instance of the 
unprecedented clemency of the season.’ He is the 
man who is always provided with goloshes and 
umbrella on those sudden wet days which catch us 
unweatherwise-people unprepared, and drench us 
accordingly ; and he enjoys his triumph over us 
immensely, with a sort of chuckling pity for our 
poverty of intelligence and ignorance of the great 
weather question. He is certainly a man to avoid, 
and one of the people I wish I had never met. 

The second man is little more, perhaps, than a varia- 
tion of the first. He is an older and a thinner man, 
but equally affable and importunate. He begins by 
proffering his snuff-box. ‘Do you ever do this?’ he 
says, and opens a small coffin full of brown rappee. It 
is hard to refuse a courtesy of this sort, because the 
man has evidently quite made up his mind that you 
will accept, and has indeed set his heart upon it. 


So, at the risk, perhaps, of making yourself intensely 
uncomfortable, you choke up your nose under the 
ridiculous pretext of clearing your head, and then 
go nearly mad between a passionate longing to sneeze 
and an imbecile inability to accomplish that effort ; 
and for this troublesome pinch of snuff, you have 
sold to the man opposite to you the absolute right 
of persecuting you. He puts away his box, buttons 
his coat, folds his arms over his buttons, and observes 
with a malignant deliberation: ‘Wonderful thing, 
sir, steam !’ 

Now, [have met this man so often—he has made 
the same remark so often—I have agreed with him so 
often—that I begin to doubt at last ; and I believe I 
shall end by positively disputing the question with 
him. If steam be really so wonderful a thing, surely 
it can afford by this time to rest upon its own merits ; 
it cannot want all this backing-up, and patronising, 
and pampering. Only this man is an abject impostor. 
The other fellow did know something about the 
weather—at least I am willing to believe that he did 
—but this one knows nothing whatever about his 
topic. He knows that the great marvellous piece of 
machinery at the head of the train shrieks when it 
enters tunnels like a frightened child—and pants, and 
heaves, and puffs during a long run—and snorts 
angrily when it has to put back—and occasionally 
emits streaming clouds of steam, at once so white and 
light, and yet so apparently substantial, that it would 
seem to be a good material for the fabrication of 
ladies’ ball-dresses. He knows the outside surface 
notion of steam-power, but nothing about it deeply, or 
really, or wholly ; a sham propounder of a philosophy 
he does not himself comprehend, though he will stab 
at every one with his remark in exchange for his 
gift of rappee. In his lowest form, this being affects 
a humour of a really disgraceful character; having 
exhausted his wonder at steam, and wrung from every 
one their wonder, and exhausted that, he goes on to 
make-believe that the train is drawn by horses, and 
tells the guard to ‘drive on,’ and ‘hit ’em up;’ and 
when we pause at stations, declares that we do so ‘to 
water the nags ;’ and so on. The reader will perceive 
the lively vein of facetize open to a creature who will 
be funny in this way, and thus insult the understand- 
ings of a carriageful of travellers. Why cannot he 
let steam alone? Why can’t the other man let the 
weather alone? though positively I begin to think 
that the weather-man is the preferable companion of 
the two. 

Well, I avoid these gentlemen, and I go on to other 
parts of the train where they are not. I find a carriage, 
the only tenant of which is an elderly lady in black 
silk, with black velvet on her forehead, and black curls 
in her eyes, her loosely black-gloved hands tightly 
clutching her ample umbrella. I recognise her at once— 
she is quite harmless. There is another old lady very 
like her, only much calmer and severer, who wears 
mittens, and puts on silver-rimmed spectacles, and 
then with a mild air presents all her co-travellers 
with a fierce denunciatory tract. I admit I am rather 
afraid of that elderly lady. The other elderly lady I 
have no objection to whatever, and I therefore enter 
the carriage in which she is sitting. She glances at 
me in a scared way, and then abruptly jerks her 
head from me. She is the elderly lady doomed by an 
inexorable fate to travel on railways, and who, not- 
withstanding, has never been able to overcome her 
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extreme objections to that mode of conveyance. She 
is in a state of acute panic during the whole peri 4 
her occu) of the carriage; she is i 


perfect of fear phantarmagoria of 
way horrors passes before her during journey. 
She never speaks: I think fright has made her near! 
speechless. Occasionally, she looks round her wi 
terrified eyes, and compressed lips; her black curls 
tremble as the train oscillates, and she clutches her 
tmbrela wth the vigour of despair espair. There is no 
g her; no amount of argument or —— 
ion would remove her alarms: they are too — 
seated to be reached. She has made up her 
to a railway accident, and has in anticipation suffered 
its worst results a hundred times over. 

The train moves on. We pass acres of house-tops 
—we hurry through many cubic feet of bad smells— 
to ary or an and brimming gutters 
doubtful drainage, very and com- 
vantages, nursing smaller c n, or pla 
battle-doors or tens, and 0 
Then out among the marshes and th fields, 
and the common with the white pang 
about. Then trees at last—plenty of Guyane a 
little brook so clear, the pebbles shine like jewels at 
its bed, and it reflects the blue sky with a mirror’s 
dense black in its shade, 
where the shrubs gather round it, and bend over, 
and try to hide it 


we at so comfortable a station, so 

and with the of 

its fo etjosing garden so smooth and ce, and with 
such a dexterous of shells and white stones, 

that I begin to station-master must have 
rather an easy time of it, and to wish that I were > 

Of ——' the sight of the pleasant country we had 

kay. had in no way ed the elderly 
as ow-traveller; nothing could do that 

of safe arrival at her own house and sit- 


that these mili 
further alarm of 


elderly lady a it ; 
perhaps adding to her contemplations the terrors of 
war, and combining them with the horrors of railway 


The corporal was evidently a cheerful man. He 
took off his shako, and wiped his forchead ; "he fell to 
certain documents ; he then produced a 


y lady, 
wa his pipe elegantly before her. “Oby 
king, mun egantly ject to 
y lady gave a wild glare, clutched her 
umbrella and inarticulately. 
they might do what they Listed, fo long ae they spared 
tdo what so long as 
her life. The corporal understood acqui : — 
*¥ou may light up, Mike, you likey anid to his 


com; 
was a shi looking with 
Mike short man, with eye: 


nose, He had wild black eyes, and a very dark 


complexion, covered with = darker freckles. He 

took no apparent notice of the corporal’s remark. * 
*He’s a “Connut” man, he is,’ said the corporal to 

me, pointing with his pipe to his companion, as th 

he were shewing me a en in a museum. 

‘Connut’ man did not manifest the slightest interest 

in the proceeding. 


the corporal continued ; 

‘born at Wellington What’s your county, sir, 
? 
informed him, whether ri or 
ay know now; — not nia the hal ot of 
a stress upon suc matters, or keeping them con- 
tantly before me, as it seemed to be the corporal’s 

otek to do. However, he was satisfied with my answer ; 
and all our counties being stated and settled, there 
seemed to be no inter 2 ceremonial of introduction 
necessary, and we fell to talking ane ; that is, 
the corporal and I did. The ‘ Connut’ confined 
himself to frowning severely at the elderly lady, as 
though she had injured him in some 
i The corporal was shrewd and pleasant, with a 
sort of rigid freedom of limb about him which I have 
observed in the military, who acquire by their drill a 
ooning | muscularity which can only be in a measure confined 
by the general ighhenn” and discomfort of their 

clothes. He was attired in the dirty red with the 
dirty buff-facings, and the pipe-clayed cross-belts 
peculiar to the regiments of the Tee 

‘ Yes,’ said the o> wand in answer to some inquiry 
of mine, ‘a little job on, after a deserter;’ and he 


produced a pair of glittering handcuffs. 
There is something fearful about the look of hand- 
cuffs, and the click with which they fasten 


round the wrists. { loolfed at them curiously, for I 
had never before enjoyed so near an inspection. They 
seemed to me strangely suggestive of felony, and 
prisoners’ bars, and convicts’ cells. I had a fancy at 
one time for putting them on, but I confess I shrunk 
from doing so after the feel of the cold metal round 


one wrist. 
weal thing is a ’andeuff,’ quoth the cor- 
‘neat pretty I say, and a fellow can’t 
fe his ’ands away neither. Darbies they 


sometimes, but I don’t know why. Yes, me and 
Mike’s after him; and we know where to find him, 
don’t we, Mike ?’ 

But Mike made no reply. He was a short man, 
and by sitting far on the seat, could swing his feet 
about without touching the floor. He was amusing 
himself by thus doing, staring meanwhile at the panic- 
stricken elderly lady. 

‘Yes,’ the corporal went on, ‘it’s — pity, but 
it can’t be helped. I’m sorry about it myself. 
And it isn’t as if he was a skulker, because he isn’t. 
A good soldier, that’s what he is ; and he’d have been 
doing eA well by this time if it hadn’t have been for 
himself. A good soldier. Me and him was in the 
trenches at Sebastopole, and eat our Chrismas-dinner 
together, such as it were—a lump of snow and a pipe— 
that ’s all we had. He’d have ate all right but for 
this ;’ and the corporal pantomimed drinking : ‘he gets 
the grog aboard, and then, as may say, it’s wp 
with him; he loses his ’ed. He’s done it before, 


: | you know. Twice the men have found him, and 


watched him, and brought him back, and the thing 
wasn’t known hardly. He gets crying and melan- 
choly that much, that he says suddenly, says he: “Ill 
go home and see how old mother is!” and off he 
straight to his mother’s, without another word. 
lives out Portsmouth-way, you know; they’ve had 
find him there before, and him The old 
lady’s a rum sort. She’s very to see him first of 
all, and thinks it’s all it, and makes much of him; 
then, when she finds it 
the old lady. 
widder woman—takes in 
back,” says she, “you scoundrel ; 


out, she like, does 
e’s a respectable woman—a 
and that. “Go 
hate a runaway!” 


m, and so small 
stance, hey seem like children’ | 
little Gothic churches, with 
pointed spires, seeming toys for espe- 
cially good children; then hills cross-barred | 
with hedges, and with yellow freckles on them, 
which are the sheep browsing placidly after their | 
the railway. We had more mgers now—a cor- 
poral and ‘private of the Tegiment of Poot 
Royal Cheshire). They were equipped as for a 
journey—heavy-marching order, I suppose, would be 
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That’s what she says. pun he’ll Ao 
it this time, and no mistake—court-martial 
and there’s been so many runaways of late ; oo 


won't hear talk of _ conduct now. It’sa 
bad job for Joe. i 
look up - some Bowerbank at Portsmouth, and see how 
he’s getting 


The ‘ Connut? man turned and frowned what might 
have been an assent or a threat, or indeed anything; 
as a companion, the ‘Connut’ man was certainly as 
} nye and undesirable as one could well i 

moroseness of his manner struck me so 
frei ap I could not help looking interrogatively 


e corporal. 

all ight! he said in a low whisper. 
way he ’s got, that’s all ; one of the smartest 
in the depdt is Mike.’ 

he t have 
tain] not appear to be a very agreeable man. 

We had an passen, soon. A gentleman in 
the commercial interest travelled with us a short stage, 
and incommoded everybody’s legs by the number 
of his boxes held together by a strap. I imagine 
them to have contained specimens of the articles in 
regard to — he — orders. He was a 
large man, and t+ whiskers I think I 
ever saw. He was wank 4 these, and nursed, and 
coaxed, and twisted, and pulled them out; it might 
be to shew the diamond-rin: on his finger, but A 
I should think, to exhibit nails,. for ~T did not 
bear close inspection. He despised us all, I fancied, 
by his manner, for our want of connection with com- 
merce— tunes and whistled, notwithstanding 
ward defiant at him, and — us = 

e train stop ret his bores, our anew by 
the abrupt of his bo: e 
in then, who had been repairing the roadway some- 
where, a rough brawny in a red night-cap. 
He had a sturd we, chopping on the floor witha 
very sharp eden one feel nervous about 
the safety of one’s feet. think the ‘ Connut’ man was 
making up his mind, whether it would or not be a 
dereliction of mili duty and smart soldiership if 
he were to offer to fight the ‘navvy’ then and there, 
when he suddenly struck up an acquaintance with the 
corporal, after a satisfactory, mutual interrogation as 
to counties, upon the strength of their both being 
acquainted with one Bill Somebody, a Dorsetshire 
man. To this hour, I have not been able to a 
myself as to whether the corporal reall Bisoay 
Somebody, or whether he was merely to do 
so out of his undeniable cheerfulness soc bility. 
After this, Mike abandoned the subject of the fight, | yoo 
though he had moistened the of his hands in a 
scientific way, to be pre for an emergency or 
any sudden call that might be made upon his com- 

veness. 

After this, we had another passenger, a short stout 
man with a scarlet face, and a le plush waistcoat. 
He was panting for breath, and seemed to be almost 
, he was so hot. towards 

with an agonised air; s been an 
accident or horrid. 

‘Had a run for it 
wondering, perhaps, as to of 
new-comer. 

‘I never saw Ching oll. ny gasped the 
man in the plush waistcoa 

* An accident!’ the lady ooked. 

* A fight!’ Mike looked. gotten spoke. 

*I never did, no, never. ere—though at one 
time it bade fair to be the nearest thing I ever 
see—near as a toucher. There, nearer by a good 


We all turned to plush waistcoat. What did he 


mean? What was that excitement about? Was 
the man mad? 


‘I’d have laid any money upon Pawkins. I’d 


‘It’s a 
soldiers 


have bet a crown-piece—there—that Pawkins would 
won.’ 

iculated violently, and the 
ticki down his face. on what? 
‘'awkins 


saw an 
thought it possi 


like it, never. Couldn’t have 
’d have backed him to any 


The 
i ity was tion. 

*Connut’ man was erally affected ; at one time, 
I thought he would have fallen upon plush waistcoat, 
and despatched him straight. st, he went on about 
Pawkins, and his not ~~ and how he would have 


backed him to any amount. 
It was no | to be borne. 
* Tell us all about it.’ I think even the lady joined 


in this entreaty ; I know Mike did, Gane) he Yell to 
kicking about his feet afterwards, as though to 
conceal his having spoken. 


; "and ‘Pawkin made splendid play 


at frst plen 

down all birds, and r ’d have backed him to win 

to any amount. Well, when his turn came again, 

blessed if he didn’t go all wrong; never saw such a 

thing, forgot hisself, didn’t know where he was, 

banged away anyhow, taissed ev and was beat 
—dead. Never saw such a thing in mc ia aff my life ; 

I'd have laid any money upon Pawkins.’ 

I fancy we were 
that the excitement was rather in excess of the 
cause. 

And now we stop at my station, and I say good- 
morning, and so an end of the 
man, and Joe Piper, and Pawkins. The elderly lady, 
I know, I shall meet again, and I fear also the 
‘weather’ man and the ‘steam’ man among future 


fellow second-class I exercise great 
caution in the selection of my carriage. 


HOW THE MONEY WEARS. 


Or the way in which money ‘burns a hole in the 
pocket,’ it is unnecessary to speak; but there is a 
more imperceptible vanishing than this, of which 
which can only be detected by cumalettes results, 
Whenever one coin rubs against another, a small por- 
— = metal leaves each; we can never find, in our 
ae ee or hands ‘the minute fragments thus 

ut there they are, whether we can see them 

or — not ‘They do wear away, and they will wear, though 
the action is too slow to attract our notice. It is not 
an important point in our everyday-life. A pound is 
Lagu ing is a shilling, so lo as it will pass 
for a pound’s worth or shilling’s worth ; nor does it 
matter to us whether the coin, when we ’ part ‘with it, 
weighs a few grains less than when we obtained it. 
But when the Bank of England, as is the case now 
and then, finds it expedient to weigh all the gold 
taken over its counter, and to deduct some- 
thing for the sin of ‘ light gold,’ then we obtain an 
idea of the practical depreciation of the rubbing 


process. 

The first occasion on which the attention of the 

Bank authorities was directed to this subject a 

to have been in 1787. The silver coins were then in 

a wretched state, battered, crooked, thin, and their 

devices almost illegible. Taking some of the speci- 

mens at random, it was found that one troy pound 

- required 78 to turn the balance, whereas a 

new shillings numbered only 62. A pound 
in a way, required wt 


thus shewing how v 
quantity of had gone, 
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|_| 
| 
re 
Vell, you see,’ said the plush waistcoat, rather 
ted, now he had formally to relate the cause of his 
tement—‘ I’ve been up at the Admiral Sceppe 
1 
eee other, 
i 
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from each coin. The loss in the sixpences was 
greater than in the shillings, partly because those 
coins were thinner, and because they changed hands 
more frequently in the operations of retail commerce. 
The crowns and half-crowns, being less in use, had 
suffered less; the former had lost, on an av 
about 1 in 30, and the latter 1 in 14; whereas the 
shillings had lost weight in the ratio of 1 in 5, and 
the sixpences 1 in 3. e coins were allowed to run 
their usual course, changing hands in the wonderfully 
rapid way which ish commerce illustrates, for a 
further period of eleven years. Large quantities, 
taken promiscuously, were weighed in 1798. It was 
now found that the shillings had suffered in the 
usual way from this hard work; 83 of them were 
needed to make up a troy ge instead of 78, as 
at the former weighing; while 201 sixpences were 
uired, instead of 194. The crowns and half-crowns 
also suffered, though in a smaller de: Taking 
into account the whole amount of diminution since 
the first issue of the bright new coins, it was found 
that the crowns had, on an average, lost 3 per cent. 
of their weight, the half-crowns 10 per cent., the 
shillings 24 per cent., and the sixpences 38 per cent. 
It must not be inferred that the whole of this loss 
was due to legitimate wear and tear; in fact, the Bank 
directors knew that it was not ; and one of the objects 
they had in view was, to determine in how large a 
degree they and the people were robbed by knavery. 
Such things are not so much done now; but in those 
days the current coin of the realm was clipped and 
‘sweated’ in an audacious way. It was punched 
through the middle, scraped round the , and 
otherwise shorn of its proper dimensions and value. 
were many reasons for wishing to know how 
much of the lessening in weight was due to such 
causes, and how much to legitimate wear and tear. A 
committee was appointed by the Privy Council, ‘to 
take into consideration the state of the coins of this 
kingdom; having, among other circumstances, remarked 
the considerable loss which the gold coin a to 
have sustained by wear within certain periods; and 
being desirous to ascertain whether this loss was occa- 
sioned by any defect, either in the quality of the 
standard gold, or in the figure or impression of the 
to the gold coinage only, invi e co-operation of 
Mr Cavendish and Mr Hatchett, two iitingui 
fellows of the Royal Society; and those savants were 
— on the inquiry from 1798 to 1801. 
first problem undertaken for solution was this— 
Does very soft and ductile gold, or gold made as hard 


as is compatible with the processes of coining, suffer | a 


the most by wear, under the various circumstances of 
friction to — coin A in the course of 
circulation? e two philosophers prepared a ve 
large series of alloys of ofl with baser 
Arsenic, antimony, zinc, cobalt, nickel, manganese, 
bismuth, lead, tin, iron, platinum, copper, silver—all 
were tried, combined in various proportions with the 
ious metal. They next exposed these alloys to all 
Finds of vicissitudes, to find which bore themselves 
most pr tg Some of the metals evaporated too 
much when heated ; some were badly coloured ; some 
too brittle ; some too soft. The worst of all the alloys 
were found to be those in which the gold was com- 
bined with bismuth, lead, or antimony ; while the best 
of all was that which the united opinions of the 
governments of Europe had already determined as the 
most a ogee a small admixture of silver 
with the pure gold. The philosophers rubbed away 
for months, to see which alloy bore the ordeal most 
unflinchingly. They fixed twenty-eight pieces in a 
frame, rubbed them with twenty-eight similar 
i fixed in another frame. This rubbing was con- 
tin ued for the enormous number of half a million times, 
with pieces or discs made of the several kinds of alloy 
above enumerated. The result was, that standard 


es ing of twenty-two of ld to two of 
suffered less by the any other 
alloy, and also less than pure gold itself—a satisfactory 
result, shewing that accumulated experience had 
taught the right thing to the money-makers. Lest it 
should have happened that this systematic sort of 
rubbing failed to imitate the various kinds of friction 
to which coin is usually exposed, the philosophers 
resolved to toss about their experimental pieces more 
indiscriminately. ‘They prepared a box, so adjusted 
upon a pivot that it could be rotated. Into this box 
they put forty blanks of pure gold, forty of standard 
gold, forty in which the alloy was copper, and forty 
in which the gold was alloyed both with silver and 
copper—all the pieces having been first carefully 
weighed. The box was then rotated more than a 
thousand times, causing the pieces to rub against 
other in every possible direction. The result confirmed 
that which had before been arrived at—the standard 
gold suffered less by the friction than any other 
combination. 

In 1807, the authorities at the Mint, satisfied as to 
the fitness of the standard, recurred to the subject of 
wear and tear, and sought to inquire how much the 
coin had really been depreciated in value during its 
busy course in the scenes of commerce. One thousand 
guineas, taken from a banker's, were found on an 
average to be 19s. per L.100 short in value. Of one 
hundred guineas obtained from a retail tradesman, 
the average deficiency was 23s. per L.100. Of six 
hundred half-guineas, it was 42s.; but on three hun- 
dred seven-shilling pieces—a coin very little in use—it 
was only 17s. man 100. Mr Jacob, a great authority 
on all matters relating to the precious metals, was of 
opinion that the gold coins thus examined had been in 
ave circulation about ten years ; and from further 
considering the proportion which the half-guineas bore 
to the guineas, and the relative wear of each, he stated 
his belief that the ave annual loss of the coins by 
abrasion, consequent on the usual commercial dealings, 
was about 5},th part of the whole. 

Many years elapsed before any further inquiry took 
place into this curious matter. In 1826, the Mint 
authorities wished to ascertain how much loss by 
abrasion had been occasioned in gold and silver coined 
subsequent to 1816. One odd result of weighing was, 
that the dirt on three hundred pieces of money 
amounted to 7 grains if the coins were half-sove- 
reigns ; to 22 grains, if they were half-crowns; and 
to intermediate amounts if other coins were ex- 
perimented on. It was next found that gold 
coined in 1817 had lost about 5s. per cent. on an 

of sovereigns and half-sovereigns ; while that 
coined in 1825 had suffered an average loss of 2s, 
per cent. Mr Jacob, commenting on these results, 
expressed a belief that the coins had been in use about 
two years and a half on the average, and that they 
indicated a wear of ;4,th part annum. This was 
a greater ratio than that (,},th) which he had before 
observed ; but he accounted for it thus—that the 
annual ave wear for two years and a half is 

ter than that for ten years; because it has been 
ound that sovereigns lose more in the first than in 
any subsequent year, probably on account of the 
numerous projecting points of the device. The 
shillings had lost from 5s. to 46s. per cent. in value, 
according as they had been a ne or ten years in 
circulation. The sixpences had lost more than this, 
the half-crowns less. Mr Jacob, not choosing to be 
beaten by the —— of the subject, examined 
all the results which been obtained .on all the 
coins, and in all the ; and he arrived at a 
conclusion that, under the usual conditions of English 
commerce, silver coins depreciate 3},;th part ev 
year; that is, four or five times as much as 
coins. Some persons believe the loss to be still 
higher, but Mr Jacob was very careful in his calcu- 
lations. All agree that silver coins wear more than 
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in 
othing further, so far as we are aware, occurred 


of the Bank of 
cashier, and Mr J. Miller of the Gold Weighing Office, 
made an investigation into the condition of the 
and silver coinage, so far as concerned loss of weight 
by wear and tear. In order to test this matter care- 
fully, it was considered desirable to select coins issued 
in a particular year, that each year’s work of destruc- 
tion might be duly measured. Mr J. Miller col- 
lected, from parcels sent to the Bank on different 
days and from different L > one hundred sove- 
reigns of the date 1820, of which had therefore 
been ing about the world for nearly forty years ; 
he found the loss of weight by rubbing, estimated in 
money, to be L.1, 6s. 7d.—somewhat more than three- 
pence per sovereign on an average. Mr W. Miller 
made a very elaborate series of experiments on two 
kinds of gold coin, and three of silver. He collected 
a number coined between the years 1817 
and 1 and considered that 1822 would present 
about the average date of the whole. They had 
thus been in use somewhat more than thirty-six 
Then he determined how much weight of 
each denomination of coin was equivalent to L.100 
at the time of coining, and how much weight was 
equivalent to the same sum in 1859, from whence 
he easily deduced the amount of loss. The reader 
would not thank us for overloading the with 
Bat there is of e matter 
whi ill a to eye ani e judgment at 
sia, in effect : coins 
been playing their part in commerce during a peri 
of thirty-six years; if they continued wearing at the 
same rate for a whole century, how much would they 
lose in value?’ He answered his own problem thus: 
L.100 worth of soverei would lose about L.3, 10s. 
in value and weight ; of half-sovereigns, L.6, 12s. ; of 
half-crowns, L 13, 12s. ; of shillings, L.36, 14s.; and 
sixpences, L.50, 19s.—that is to say, these last 
would be a little less than half their pape wat, 
after passing from hand to hand for a h years. 
In a letter addressed by Mr W. Miller to the 
of the Bank the close of 
wing interesting remarks occur touching 
the coinage generally: ‘Sovereigns issued from the 
Mint in different reigns, or at different 
wear equally well. 
to the difference in the alloy, in the impression, or in 
the temper of the metal. sovereigns of George 
IIL were much better than those o ae 
reigns, from their being alloyed with silver [without 
any copper ?] When the impression is simple, without 
many minute inences, which soon rub off, the 
coin wears mi better. The milling, too, round the 
rim, loses much by wear; a in rim, with letters 
round it, would wear better. If the metal of a coinage 
should happen to be more soft or brittle than usual, 
> my coinage 
a new rei i ter a | i found in 
tan one three years sub- 
sequent, from the fact of many coins of the former 
bemg hoarded as curiosities. wear of the coin 
depends on the manner in which it is used in circu- 
lation. A sovereign passed at the west end of London 
meets with better usage in such shops as jewellers’ or 
milliners’, than it does when rung with a strong arm 
on the counter of a 


During a 


potato-salesman, where it would | the camel 


time of great commercial activity, as the coin would 
be used more, of course its wear would be greater 
than at other times. It is probable that the coin 
issued during the last ten years has become light more 
quickly than that issued in the preceding ten years, 
and it might perhaps be found that our coin becomes 
light more rapidly than the coin of other countries. 
I do not know whether the old process of sweati 
the coin by ing it in a bag be ever i 
now ; but we have constant evidence of the sovereigns 
being reduced by acid, and also by being filed in 
many ingenious ways.’ 

is how the money wears ! 


. 


THE FAMILY SCAPEGRACE 


CHAPTER XXIII.—THE LION TAMER. 


Tue personal aspect of the Lion Tamer of Central 
Africa was certainly impressive in a very high 
His actual height c scarcely have been less 
six feet two, while it was artificially raised by a circlet 
of eagle feathers set in a coronet, which the majority 
of enraptured beholders believed to be constructed of 
virgin-gold. A leopard-skin, worn somewhat after 
the manner of a Scotch plaid, set off a ea 
leather, while his legs were encased in a pair of huge 
jack-boots. Such was the costume in which Tickero- 
candua’s bay compe would have it sup that he 
pursued ing of Beasts in the arid plains of his 
native land, armed only with an ordinary-looking 
carter’s whip, which he carried, however, with an 

He was undeniably a magnificent-looking fellow, 
to whom not even luxuriant tresses which were 
swept back from his forehead in the style Acro- 
bati could impart a touch of effeminacy; and 
as he trod the floor with abstracted air, he looked 
every inch as much a king as any playactor, and, it is 
probable, a vast deal more so ti any actual occu- 
pant of a throne. Gazing neither to tlie right hand 
nor to the left, he gravely approached the cage where 
the lions were awaiting a by no means as though 
he were an article of consumption, especially decorated 
for their table (as would have been my feeling, or 
yours, brave reader, in such a case), but rather as 
though he had ‘a crow to pick,’ as the expression 
runs, with one of them—an account which it dis- 
tressed him, as their ruler and natural protector, to 
have to settle. In execution of this pai duty, 
therefore, as soon as he had deli y opened the 
ay just wide enough to admit himself, and 

ited it on the inside, he applied his whip with 
considerable energy to that monarch of the desert who 
happened to be making the greatest roaring of the 
seven ; then seizing him by a t handful of mane, 
he forced him to stand upon his hind legs, and rest 
his massive forepaws upon his own breast, in which 
position he stood for a minute or two, the lion look- 
ing straight into his face with the eye of an epicure 

ing his first morsel, and Tickerocandua looking 
at the lion as though he would like to see him at it. 
Then disentangling hi of the King of Beasts 
the simple process of a backwards, he 


gold, because the same degree of friction will produce ’ 
@ greater diminution in weight, and because silver : 
in relation to this su ject until the year W | 
im accordance with a wish expressed by the governor 
| In ceremonious dumb show—as though he were con- 
ferring the Order of the Garter upon some distin- 
| guished courtier—that the largest quadruped there 
| present should leap Soap it without the previous ; 
} | precaution (which seemed absolutely necessary) of ; 
i | taking off his head and shoulders ; the thing appeared ; 
i only one degree less preposterous than a request that 
if over the way should attempt the eye of a 
i: be rubbed by the sand. In commercial towns, the | needle; but at the second crack of the whip, and ; 
i coin becomes light sooner than in other places, not | after a single of remonstrance from the lion, the 
y only from its greater circulation, but in consequence | creature darted through it, er on closely indeed as 
ii of mane shrunk down to nothing—laid the ; 
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ears of a vicious horse on the one side of the hoop, 
and reasserting itself on the other like the quills of an 


fretful porcupine. 
In tion to this example of what the professional 
lion hunter (as well as the lion) has to go through in 
Central Africa, Tickerocandua now inserted a couple 
of ridiculously narrow shelves in the back of the cage 
for the accommodation of a pair of lionesses; and 
arranging the remaining five animals in the form of a 
sleeping-couch, he reclined upon them in a luxurious 
attitude, while those dangerous-looking cherubs 
watched over him from their exalted position. Finally, 
having received a carbine from the hands of Mr Mopes, 
and compelled the whole of the animals to leap many 
times over his head and shoulders at full op, he 
drove the seven into a weg oy and growli 

i among them, i weapon, 
@ penny-worth of powder—a ceremony which con- 
cluded the representation of the method of conducting 
th hole of this spectacle Dick was trans 

ing the wi is 8 e Dick was - 

ported with delight; he had never imagined such a 
mastery over the fierce creatures he had so often admired 
and dreaded was attainable, and he looked -_ him 
who had achieved it, as the bravest, and perhaps th 
best of men. There was so undisguised an expression of 
worship in his countenance, that Tickerocandua himself, 
accustomed as he was to the incense of public adora- 
tion, bowed to the lad in a stately manner as he 
passed through the crowd; and when he reached his 
caravan, and felt Dick’s hand laid reverently upon his 
tiger-skin, he observed, in a voice less regal than 

t have been expected, and even a little thick, 
‘Well, what is it, young un? Would you like to 

beasteses li 


make god living among wild like me ?” 
Dick replied respectiully that such was not only 
his wish, but his settled intention. 


¢ Why, bless my liver,’ replied Tickerocandua, whose 
name, in private life, by the by, was Robinson, and 
whose knowledge of Central Africa was derived from 
oral tradition rather than from personal experience, 
or from books, ‘ Why, bless my liver, I never seed a 
young fellow of your age bit so—never! Boys, ay, 
and sometimes gals too, I have seen bit; but a young 
man like you—— Lord love you, go away home to 
your mother, do, for the hexhibition’s closing!’ 

‘I am going to belong to your —— returned 
Dick earnestly. ‘I e got a letter from Mr 
Trimming, who used to have the show, or at least 
from Mrs Trimming, to Mr Tredgold, to ask him to 
take me on here.’ 

‘Eh, what? Mrs Trimming!’ ejaculated the Beast- 
tamer ; ‘a young ooman with dark hair and eyes, as 
was Lion Pewee here for a little time, only nothing 
would ever induce her to go in among the hanimale 
and her name is Lucidora ? 

* Ay, that’s her,’ replied Dick. 

* Come up —* me then,’ returned Tickerocan- 

e wa 


‘we have plenty of time for a little chat together about 


for master and missus are at supper at 
present, and hates to be disturbed over their wittles 
as much as the beasteses.’ 

The caravan was of polished deal, and consisted 
of three a ents—one devoted to the Lion Hunter 
of Cen Africa, one to the Earthwoman and her 
consort, and one to the om of a common sitting- 

i apartment, however, was 


partitions being by no means sound-proof; and, 
indeed, throughout the subsequent conversation 
which was held in Tickerocandua’s sleeping-apart- 
ment, the words Woggadaboo and Wiggidy made 
themselves distinctly heard through the single plank 
which intervened between Dick and his new friend and 
the two aborigines from the Mountains of the Moon. 


The convenience, however, if not the seclusion of the | | 
arrangements, 


was undeniable ; the furniture was good 


e | a part that he was not equal to; and that, when the 


if not plentiful; while every article of it had some use 
beside that which its outward appearance indicated. 
Not only was ‘the bed by night a chest-of-drawers by 
day,’ but one of the chairs hung down ees 
from the wall, until it was wanted, the other 
turned over (sometimes when it was not wanted) and 
became a washing-stand. There were little — 
too, like rabbit-hutches, for the keeping of all sorts of 
properties, hanging round the room in default of 
—- and one of them was the cellar, wherefrom 

ickerocandua produced a bottle of spirits, and drank 
Dick’s health out of it straightway, without the 
intervention of a glass. 

‘I always find that’s good for me,’ exclaimed he, 
‘whenever I get away from those precious lions.’ 

To this Dick responded, ‘Ah!’ merely, like a prudent 
lad ; but he thought within himself, that if the Lie 
Hunter of Cen Africa performed that beneficial 
ceremony, after each of his representations, and the 
representations took every hour, he must 
| ‘eae Hollands in the course of 


Could it be ible, then, that Tickerocandua 
stood in need of Dutch courage? That he was acting 


play was over for the time, such a stimulant was 
necessary to recover him from subsequent reaction ? 
As Tickerocandua took off his crown of eagle feathers, 
and passed his hand over his brow, with somethi 
like a sigh, it seemed to the lad that such i 

ight 


however, was blithe and jovial enough, as he asked 

after his old acquaintance, Richard Trimming—just 

such a careless self-co tulatory tone, in short, as 

that in which men couulie de oil after one who has 

been a er eg oy to them for some little way 
e, 


on the road of but since then, it is likely, may 
have taken a wrong turning. 
‘Well,’ answered the lad laughing, ‘he lives by 


otography, just at present.’ 
pet oo that ’ud be it,’ observed the other 
gravely, ‘and I’m sorry for it. An honest livelihood 
is the be it ever so hard a one.’ 
as that ; ives by taking other 's 

faces, that 

‘Dear, dear! so poor Dick has got to that, has he? 
We always said there was need to hold one’s hat on 
with hands in his company, and that even then 
he would be sure to pick one’s pockets. Such a clever 
fellow, too, and not to make anything of his chances 
after all! Why this ere Travelli exhibition must 
have been worth at least twenty pounds a week to 
him. There was a yellow-throated Sloth in it at that 
time as was five hundred pounds to begin with in any 
man’s purse—always a throwing itself upon its 
and requestin’ of the public to come on if they 
for a scratch-match: and yet they do say Trimming 
lost the whole biling of it at three onl loo in six 
months. He was an awful gambler, was Dick; the 
best card-player, billiard-player, skittle-player, and 
what not, as was to be looked on; but nothing ever 
comes of that worth speaking of ; it’s light come, light 
go; or else there’s somebody else as is always just a 
gene or two beyond you; that’s where it is. Did 

ick ever tell you how he did the Yankees over the 
water ?” 

‘He told me some queer thi 
I don’t think he ever told me 


him, so what does he do but goes to New York and 
loses a little of it in the best of the public billiard- 
rooms, and then b _rail and coach to the far West, 


S| not so great as these arrangements implied, the 
i ‘Well, it was in the days of Trimming’s luck, and 
: he had some six hundred - to the - about 
dropping here a little and there a little all the way 
When got to , or some such wild-beast 
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of a name, he had but twelve pounds belonging 
him to bring him back to England, and then he 
it was about time to think of 
making his fortune. So he played a little better at 
alor, and commenced to win instead of lose; and 
a deal better at each of the places at which 
he had been defeated—“ picked up,” as the saying is 
—on his way West. Those who had found him an 
easy victory before, could scarcely understand how a 
man’s play could so improve in ten days’ time, and 
were ried. thereby most uncommon, but of course 
~~ had to pay when they lost. When he got back 
to New York itself, he put the pot on to a very con- 
siderable extent, and won a wey of dollars nightly ; 
he told me that he did not get less than a couple of 
thousand pounds, in all, out of that same room; and 
he would have made more, only one night an accident 

ned which might have been rather serious. He 
perceived, by the behaviour of some of the players, 
that he had been “blown upon”—got found out, in 
fact—and by their savage looks and whispers a. 
themselves, that a quarrel was going to be pick 
with him, after which, as he well knew, he would 
have to take one of Colonel Colt’s lead-pills, or 
become a sheath for a bowie-knife. He saw he 
would never be permitted to clear away from 
them rooms again, and yet he ev ing of 
money he possessed in the world at moment 
about his person. He had won three or four hundred 
dollars already that very evening, and he placed the 
notes ostentatiously upon the mantel-piece as he went 
on with his game; then having contrived to cut his 
hand with the brass rim of a pocket so as to make it 
bleed, he left the room under pretence of going to 
wash it, in his shirt-sleeves, indeed, but with a whole 
skin. He never came back either for his coat or his 
money, but went right away, and put himself under 
} gery of the police, until the steamer started 
for England.’ 

‘ did he get safe home with all the rest he had 
won?’ inquired Dick, who could scarcely reconcile such 
a fact with the sky-parlour and modest manner of life 
Seek ty the gentleman in question, since he had 
had the advantage of his acquaintance. 

‘Ay that he did, and lived like a fighting-cock 
> for six months or so, by which time it was 

gone and more with it ; he was reduced, indeed, so 
low on that particular occasion, I remember, that he 
had to take to the Dumby Dodge.’ 

‘The Dumby 2?” remarked Dick interroga- 
of that, I think.’ 

ell, my boy, it’s a profession that few people take 

up with for choice, and until most other trades have 
failed. You go about to sporting public-houses—them 
in the dog-line principally— stick pins into your- 
self for gratification of the nobility and gentry ; 
that’s what is called the Dumby Dodge—because, I 
they hurt you. 


suppone, you don’t holler out when 

Dick Trimming had t natural gifts in that way, 
and had no more feeling in his arms than if they had 
been stuffed with saw-dust; while his lips in parti- 
cular, might have been orange-peel for all that they 
cared about pins. But he had his tender pints, of 


: 


make a pincushion of my own carcass, but different 
persons are differently constituted; and for the 
matter of that, it taint a usual thing to lock one’s self 
up with half-a-dozen lions and lionesses, ten times 
a-day, for the enjoyment of one’s fellow-creatures.’ 

. t’s true,’ returned Dick, ‘I never expected to 
see = come out of that cage alive to-day.’ 

*Well, I’ve done that same trick, remarked 
Tickerocandua coolly, and entering a figure in his 
note-book, ‘exactly three thousand times in the last 
four years; I keep account of it, so that when my 


has to look to. Except Newcomo, the lion-tamer 


og does come, my successor may know exactly what 


belonging to Edmonds’ concern, that was Wombwell’s 
is the hexhibition as travels, for all what 
our advertising-bill says—I gives in to no man for 
pluck and iness ; but it’s a bad trade—a danger- 
ous game, young man’—(here Mr Robinson took 
another Rt at the gin-bottle, as if to conceal a 
a. eee I should never advise you, 
nor nobody else, to take to it, if half the may 
or a quarter of it, is to be made by other means. 
man who was here as lion-tamer just before me, was 
a black man, and would have been safe, one would 
have thought—to look at him—from any animal that 
hadn’t a very depraved happetite, indeed ; and yet that 
ere tigress in the fourth caravan from this’—— 

‘The beautiful creature that is in the same cage 
with the lion?’ interrupted Dick; ‘I saw her lyi 
down to rest as soon as she found she was not wan 
and ing through all the noise and tumult of the 
hunt next , as though she were in her native 


e. 

‘Sleeping!’ exclaimed Tickerocandua contemptu- 
ously, ‘that striped devil never sleeps. She does 
nothing but shut her eyes, and think of human flesh; 
that’s my belief. She made but one bite at that 
darkey, it’s true, but you might have put your 
in the hole a’most.’ 

‘Has that tigress eaten a man, then?’ demanded 
Dick with horror. 

‘She has killed a man, and eaten as much as she 
could of him,’ returned the Beast-tamer. I was tele- 
graphed for from London, and took his place within 
twenty-four hours afterwards. People ain’t picked up 
in every town that ’ll accept such appointments as this, 
icularly after these little accidents. I 

up to the work all m: 
worth my salary, high as it is, as Tredgold very w 
knew. ry, it val who introduced the lion hunt 
into this shop. Iam the man that draws the com- 
pany. If there wasn’t a chance of seeing me eaten up 
alive ten times a-day, why, how would this show be 
filled I should like to know? Do 
stand a-gaping at them elephants all day i wasn’t 
something startling to follow? Don’t they get tired 
enough of that fool Mopes’s talk about the creeturs’ 
in’ mce—and the beasts are vo en it’s 
true—and affectionate docility, and so forth. Oh Lor! 
just you ask Doll Jeeheeboy about that! He knows 
something about their gentlenesses, he does ; he could 
have shewn you, one day, five smashed-in ribs and a 
broken arm in proof of it. I shall never forget him 
a-lying under that angelic-tempered Ninus, who had 
his off-forefoot lifted up to finish him with, nor the 
voice in which he cried out, “Oh a Niney, what 
are you a-doing on?” as though he would expostulate 
with the terrible creetur.’ 

‘But he did spare him, did he not?’ returned 
‘or how comes it that the poor fellow is alive ?’ 

‘Oh yes, he spared him, just as the cat spares the 
mouse when he is tired of torturing it, for a little, 
being always certain of his victim. e beast would 
let none of us go into the den and drag Doll out; 
a one of the bony yf in—a parson he was, 
an ea ya to look at as ever you saw; 
but he was a brave gentleman. He said as how the 
same Power as saved Daniel from the lions would 
help him then in doing a good action. That was 
what I call bringing the Scriptures home to a fellow, 
that is; and, for my part, I wish I could feel like him 
when I put on m Sects and feathers every morning.’ 

* You are not id, however,’ said Dick ; ‘I am sure 
of that.’ 

‘ Afraid!’ returned the other scornfully; ‘ well, I 
should think not ; what made you put such a question 
to me, I’d like to know? I flatter myself that none of 
my feathers are white ones. No, no; but let the pitcher 
go to the well no matter how often, added the Beast- 
tamer gravely, ‘it must needs come to smash at last. 
It’s risky, you see ; the thing is risky after all—there, 


course, my part, I 
should not like to see it done, a bit better than to > 
i 
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that’s my last pull at the bottle for this evening ;’ and 
with those words Tickerocandua replaced the tempter 

‘But how did you pluck u to go in 
the creatures for the first i Dick. 
can fancy custom reconciling a man even to such a 
trade as yours ; but the apprenticeship seems the 


we 

‘Well, you see, there were only two—a lion and a 
lioness—when I tirst came, for the tigress I would then 
have nothing to do with; and I could keep my .~ 
on both of them at once; and when I got to 
straight with them, the others were added, one by 
one, and seeing the old stagers behaving civilly to me, 
they did the same; for all the world like human 
po ol They are jealous and suspicious of one 
an 


carter’s whip!’ 

* Lift the other end,’ replied Tickerocandua grimly ; 
* and then tell me what you think of it.’ 

* Why, it’s loaded,’ cried the astonished lad; ‘it’s 
nothing less than a tremendous life-preserver.’ 

‘Just so,’ returned the 
unnecessary to mention it to the general public. 
They would not be half so pleased if they thought I 
could defend myself. One tap on the right place from 
that there ing bit of teatne. and not a lion livi 
but must go down before it, like a pin in a skittle-alley. 

*You’d hit him on the head, I suppose ?’ inquired 
Dick with interest. 

‘Well, you see, you’re an outsider at t, young 
man, and these things are secrets of the profession ; 
but I don’t mind telling you this much, that you 

ight beat one of them lions about the head for half- 
an-hour, with that there loaded handle, and he 
wouldn’t know but what you were only killing his 
fleas for him. And ing of fleas—of which there 
are a great many in this here shop, although they are 
never mentioned among the Collection in the bills— 
do you know that it is about time to turn in, for we 

early hours; Mr and Mrs T., too, must have 

done their supper this long time. You can have that 
mattress yonder for to-night, if they will ane you 
leave, but afterwards you must sleep out in i 
Nobody but me and that Earthenware lot, as 

apartment occupi y the lady and gentleman 
from the Mountains of the Moon— bei i 
to have quarters in the Hexibition at night. 

‘Then to whom does that beautiful caravan next 
door belong?’ inquired Dick. 

*To the master and mistress, of course,’ 
Tickerocandua, with an air such as a sentry at Buck- 
ingham Palace might assume, if he were asked who 
resided there. ‘It ain’t far for you to walk; only 
take care of the steps, which are steepish ; and if you 


went a down them, you might pitch on to the 
of serpents, which aint a family 
break in upon une: T can tell you.’ 


With this friendly piece of parting advice, the Lion- 
tamer 
exactly like the a dinner-table, and proceeded to 
divest himeelf of bis jack-boote and tiger-ckin. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
MR AND MES TREDGOLD, 

Taking exceeding care not to disturb the great family 
of ophidva, snugly reposing in their blankets of many 
fi Mr Richard Arbour once more descended into 
the exhibition. The place was quite deserted of 
human occupants, all the duties of the company in 
connection with the brute creation having Sete 


fulfilled. Only a stifled bark from the jackal proclaimed 
his sense of wrong at not being let out to the grave- 
yards upon so beautiful a summer-night, and a dis- 
appointed cry from the cheetah, intimated that he was 
hunting in his dreams, and had just missed his spring 
at a phantom antelope. The horned owl, indeed, was 
wide awake, ears ef erect, his 
eyes exceedingly like a pair of policeman’s lanterns, 
fixed suspiciously on nothing particular; but, as he 
was never known to be otherwise, it is not necessary 
to except either him, or the weazel, from the general 
drowsiness. The stork, with a misdirected economy, 
was husbanding one of her spindle legs as usual, by 
making the other do double duty, and had wrapped her 
wing carefully about her head, as a servant-girl carries 
her prayer-book in her pocket-handkerchief. A 

or two, swung by their tails, like pendulums, as if 
anxious to take note of time even while they slept; 
and the porcupines were huddled together in a manner 
to make a thin-skinned spectator shudder, and with 
a natural affection overcoming circumstance 


greater 
ly | than that their brethren of the quill, the Poets, ever 


described in song. 
The rap which Dick administered with the highly- 
lished knocker upon the highly-polished door of 
r Tredgold’s residence, did resound amid the general 
silence rather alarmingly ; but he was not prepared 
to hear the bolt shot with great sharpness upon the 
other side, and a tremulous voice demanding through 
the keyhole what was the matter, and in particular, 
whether that confounded alligator was about again. 
This interesting quadru as Dick su spo 
learned, was a recent addition to the collection, 
the bane of its proprietor’s existence. That bene- 
volent gentleman had caused a mighty bath to be 
easel ter it, and had let it out, upon one occasion, 
or the express purpose of its taking its natural 
bol cangped eh the company 
i sna at the com generally, 
ued his keeper round the ane te upwards of an 
our, with his mouth open, to the estimated extent of 
been plunged into that dreadful vacuum, only to be 
snapped in pieces like slate-pencils ; and he was only 
captured at last by means of a casting-net, in which an 
experienced fisherman entangled the amphibious beast, 
after a chase which lasted for an entire afternoon. 


‘it isn’t that there abomi 
nor yet the puma?’ 


‘Who the deuce are you, sir, and who is your letter 
from?’ 

‘My name is Richard Arbour, who is seeking 
employment in your service, sir; and the letter is 
from Mrs, or at least from the young woman 


ica set up his bed, which was | that 


irectly, Mr Tredgold: I insist upon knowing who 
it comes from.’ 

‘You may fetch it yourself, madam, if you. feel so 
excessively anxious about it,’ replied that gentleman, 
winking wickedly at Dick, and a 
action making him aware that Mrs T. —— 
cap on, and was not in costume suitable for 
appearance before a stranger. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
eaven ; side WHIC. ey 1 
bar, 
‘I should have thought they could have scarcely 
felt such a thing as that,’ observed Dick, pointing 
the weapon in question ; ‘why, the thong is scarce] 
| 
1 
‘What is loose, then, if it aint the alligator?’ 
demanded the voice again in tones a little reassured ; 
‘No, sir,’ replied Dick, half-suffocated with laughter ; 
‘it’s only me; and ee letter for you.’ 
At these words the was opened slowly and 
cautiously, as though Mr Tredgold were yet unsatis- 
fied that they might not be the ruse of some subtle 
animal devised to put him off his guard, and gain 
admittance into the caravan. ‘And who are you, 
sir?’ demanded the proprietor fiercely, as soon as he 
saw how little formidable his visitor really was. 
rom thom ?? cried a voice so shrill that it almost 
set Dick’s teeth on edge, and so close to his ear that 
. he could hardly think a plank, however thin, inter- 
| 
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gE 


spare away with the other, Dick 
w glad Mr Sunstroke would have 
both upon a slide, as an allegory 


Famine. 


him 
them 


‘You shall never put foot inside this establishment, 
ed the lad: 


dilemma which iomtened to defy all 
powers of conciliation and finesse, had not 
an end to it, by catching sight 

the missive as it fluttered tan- 

head. ‘ You wicked, base, abomin- 

Cas 
my very eyes, my own 
is why you have been so short, and 
of money is it, for this—I don’t know 

how long! Lucidora, forsooth! What, that trapesing 
as went away with Trimming, is 

you're a nice sort of married 
you are! I suppose acknowledges your last 


twen -pound note, or so, and wants another, I'll be 


The unicorn was a term of severe reproach 

’s company, from the circumstance 
its forming a constant subject of complaint from the 
visitors; the more simple of whom perceiving it 
advertised in the bills, were induced to expect its 


tisfied with the substitution of the rhinoceros in 
comparatively familiar, quadruped was supposed 
to be the Unicorn of the i po 
Mrs Tredgold’s curiosity overcame her i ion, 
and she applied herself to Lucidora’s communication 
My Tredgold Mr Tredgold, 
r (‘Her dear 
indeed ! hoity, toity, well I like that: Oh you 
infamous woman !’ and the lady shook a bony 


(‘A 


WS ; Lucidora was 
she came here, for all she pre- 
so childish and timorsome’), and for the 
sake of old times (‘ Very myo upon my word and 
I wonder what is going to say next!’) 
a 


it 


razen- Faith- 
x ! Do you hear that, Mr Tredgold?’ 
it: ing is no name for being pi 
a cracked penny-trumpet; you will split the drum of 


my ear. 

* Yours faithfully, Lucidora, Mrs Tredgold, 
without seeming to notice the observations of her 
irritated consort, but with a certain mitigation in the 
ferocity of her manner, too. ‘So you thought to 
ingratiate with me, young man, did you, by 
bringing recommendation of such a female, the 

i companion ’—— 

‘Madam,’ interrupted Dick with firmness, ‘the 
person you allude to has been very kind to me; if 
you have no place for me in your establishment, I 
must Tetees elsewhere, but I cannot stand 

ear 


decisively, ‘and I like you for defending your friend: 
he is quite right, I say, woman, and do you be quiet. 
I regret that we have no suitable occupation to offer 
you in the present juncture of circumstances (which 
was Mr Tredgold’s favourite pleonasm for ‘now’), 
but Mr Mopes suits us very well as chief exhibitor, 
and Mr Taper is enough in his absence. We 
have nothing, absolutely nothing, at our disposal. 

‘ Ex part of second Butcher,’ interposed 
Mrs 
not do his work much longer without an assistant; 
you may help him, if you like, at ten shillings a-week, 
young man; but that place, I suppose, hardly 
auit such a fine gentleman as y: 4 

At this unpromising proposal, Dick looked 
without much rapture; but perceiving Mr 
telegraphing over his wife’s shoulder that he should 
accept the situation, he replied meekly: ‘ Any place, 
madam, however humble, in your establishment, must 
needs be a respectable position for one in my circum- 
stances. With your good leave I will enter upon 
my duties to-morrow morning.’ 


Mrs ar had expected her ition would 
have choked off the youth, and his famility disarmed 
her indignation. Her heart, too, was not without the 
soft place in it jar to females of every age, 
and Dick’s good-looks, despite the disadvantages of 
candle-light and dusty raiment, had made some way 
with her. Moreover, she knew that to retract her 
offer would aggravate her husband beyond judicious 
limits. She had her way in all domestic matters, and 
was itted a considerable freedom of lan 

and choice of epithet, but Mr ld was master in 
his own caravan, after all. She knew how far she 
could venture in vituperation, to an adjective, and 
could detect the notices of danger in her husband’s 
answers, as though she were a railway engine-driver, 
and he a flag-policeman. When he used the expres- 
sion, ‘you pig-headed old she-unicorn,’ it was the 
signal for ‘caution, and her express-tongue slackened 
accordingly; but when he said, ‘ woman, be quiet,’ it 
was a warning to shut off steam immediately, or at 
least to shunt off upon a siding, and there confine 
herself to smashing coal-trucks and bullock vans—in 
other words, to rebuke her inferiors, and not her 
er here will sl young 

* And where wi to-night, ? 

inquired she, ‘it is rather 
late to be looking after lodgings in the town, I doubt.’ 


iteclf tl is t 
‘and left the proposal to the lady. 


186 
‘It's business letter, my love, respecting the | disrespectable hussy likewise, are yout”) info your 
taking on of an additional hand into the ish- | company as exhibitor, or in some other remunerative 
There was a sound as though somebody | his best regards to Mrs T'redgold (‘impudent fellow!’) 
were getting into a dress in a very a and yourself; and believe me to be yours faithfully’— 
i e apartment, thi , and so to 
than ever, in consequence probably 
ency of under-garment, and wens © 
bonnet over what was most certainly never in : 
et-cap. 
ook at that note this instant, sir !’ | 
old was a particularly stout person, and 
the letter on high with one hand, and | 
fyi 
it, Mr Tredgold? I insist upon being | 
told. What is the name, boy, of this young female, | 
who ventures to address a letter to my husband ?’ 
‘Don’t tell her,’ ejaculated the proprietor, ‘or you 
shall have no place in my service.’ 
‘You ase right, lad’ observed Mr Tredgold 
are a pig-headed old she-unicorn !’ responded | 
‘and you may | 
read the and it too, youseell, for al | 
' I care.’ 
character.) As an old friend y, old enough to 
r Tredgold! am I to read any more of 
i ble communication? I feel my ears | t 
: te ing about hi un- | 
r ears had any toes, and it 
i je people’s ears good if they were made | A man of less conjugal experience than Mr Tredgo. ; 
another fashion.) This is, that you | would have here suggested that accommodation 
! loung gentleman, who is the bearer of this 
a @ very great interest (‘ Oh, 
are a victim of this—this 4 
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‘It is late,’ Disk, and if you would kindly 


shall interrupted Mrs Tredgold, with 
em ~ condescension, and not without a 
i toe beforehand with her in the 
proffer of itality; ‘you shall lie in corner 
onder for to-night ; but mind that you take off your 
mr or else you aN the boards.’ 

This a) prehension lest Dick should employ himself 
like the host, arose from the that the 
floor, the walls, and indeed almost ev article of 
furniture in the room, were of the most highly-polished 
mahogany, wherein Mrs Tredgold took a great and not 
unreasonable pride. It was evidently a vast relief to 
her mind not Dick explained that the Lion-tamer 
of Central Africa had already offered him an asylum 
for that evening, if they wel permit him to accept 
it; and when er husband asked the lad to remain 
and smoke a pipe with him before retiring to rest, she 
offered no objection, but withdrew graciously into her 


own apartment, like any Lucretia, Griselda, or other 


obedient consort of antiquity. 
*She’ll be Ustening? cbecrved Mr Tredgold to his 


guest in a saffied vo voice, ‘so you had better not say 
very you know. And 
what added he aloud; ‘he was 
rietor y+ when I was chief exhibitor ; but he 

le a regular mess of the business.’ 
Dick imparted what he knew concerning Mr Jones’s 
manner of life, as he had already done at the request | o 


of Ticke 
‘A clever fellow, and a fool!’ remarked Mr 
by way of corollary, when he had finished. | can. 
‘He a genius, too, after a certain fashion. He 
netted upwards of four hundred pounds i in one day by 
old Mossyface.’ 
‘A race-horse ?’ observed Dick 
Fm of money by getting up a 
ght nh and lions, and Trimming resolved 
to do the same. oe There was a man named Jonathan, 
an, that co rought 
the, match was easily 
face. We dared not advertise, as Wombwell 
= ai ot olin the papers, but we sent out notices to all 
nobility and monied swells who were in 
he seighbeurhood, and put the — up at two 
guineas a head. The match itself was for five h 
unds, and the betting, which was in favour of the 


was something tremendous. The 

three-quarters of an hour, able to hold of which, 

there only four dogs able to on (the rest 

having been wiped out by the paws of Mossyface), 

e t the it w 

that he should been : 


“T have lost, at par my lion!” for, indeed, both dow 
and lion were Trimming’s own property, while Jona- 
than was no other than our present — ee, 
Mr Mopes, who will tell you all about it. It was a 
fine co ion of Trimming’s ; but when the matter 
of the double ownership got to be known, it is said to 
have given some dissatisfaction.’ 


‘He seemed to me to be a high-spirited, good- 


tage fellow, remarked Dick apol y- 

ery much so,’ “very 
much so vs so long as he was pleased 
when otherwise, he was rather 


occasion, bein 
with the emu. | 


several 
while Mr Trimming and a brutal confederate (dismissed, 
F need not say, within the same hour in which the 
establishment passed into my hands) sat cross-] 


outside the bars, enjoying the horrors of my situa- 
tion. almost as 
Tiecasaann and has a particularly sharp beak. 
impressions of it on more than one portion 


and who could have ’—— 
‘You are keeping me awake with your 
exclaimed the shrill-toned voice of Mrs 
through the panel, and her husband shuddered at it 
like a guilty ghost at cockcrow; ‘it is high time, 
—— ‘ou took yourself off next door. We 
of your assistance 


A Mr Tredgold and be 


beea treated by his new master was 

Dick after the solemn reticence = of he Daren 
ip of Ticker- 
and interesting to 


That redowl le hunter had fallen into so sound 
a slumber, that all the lad’s efforts to induce him to 
the door were fruitless; and he was at last 
itted by the Earthman in a costume scantier still 
than that in which he was wont to appear in public, 
wherewith he unmistakabl of threatened our hero with 
instant death, in mye ‘ How-do-you-dos’ 
and ‘ Thank-you-sirs,’ delivered with even more than 
customary enthusiasm. 


WINTHROP MACKWORTH PRAED. 


Tr is the compensation of all men who die young, that 
they are recorded by the generation that survives 
them as of great promise. Envy no longer attends 
them ; and their renown is a convenient and unan- 
swerable missile with which to crush a living aspirant 
after the laurel. ‘ Verses, my good friend? Ah, pretty 
enough; but you should have seen poor Jones’s lines 
upon the same subject. He had the real divine 
faculty, sir, had Jones. If he had but lived—but it 
was not to be so—there is no knowing what pi 

he would not have reached. The broken column in 


; but You were too 


to know him as we knew him; MI 
fw al 
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| nia bird, sir, during the whole of that period— {| 
was by no means always equable. How does he 
behave,’ added Mr Tredgold, sinking his voice to a 
SS the young woman? How does he treat 
poor Lucidora ?’ 
‘Pretty well,’ replied Dick sorrowfully ; ‘almost 
jou 
16 CONAILIONS ue Dargaip nus COD uded Wel 
very advantageous, nor was the nature of the 
ice he had engaged to perform by any means 
active; but the frankness with which he had 
| 
| 
ia you my word of honour, that he was once upon the — re s 
point of a and atrocious m of this 
murder upon the person who is now addressing | sort, delivered Dy Ohe ot Usually given vo pane; 
| you. Succes tatinel te approach within a dangerous | over a dead contemporary of his youth? Without 
| proximity of the animals in the course of my interest- some evidenee beyond the ipse diant of such a speaker, 
might well doubt the genuineness of his aaser- 
suppression etraction, 
XUM 


eee (The Ei ), and wrote it 
e tonian), poems in 

such as were scarcely to be found in the most ambi- 
tious of the grown-up periodicals of that day. At Cam- 
a he obtained an unprecedented number 


nor would he perhaps be 


better pleased if we did. The past will always win a 


wich eheld his ivi course. The generation 
knew him perceive it, but not the next. 


Thus was it especially with the late Win‘ » Mack- 
en a mere boy at Eton, he the 


ical prizes, he was the most brilliant debater 


at the Union save one, and the very best writer of 
epigram. Moultrie, Sydney Walker, and Babington 
Macaulay, were contemporaries with him, and 
favourite and ight» Quarter 
that e began to write (in night's 
those vers de société which have placed him at the 
head of all ‘fashionable’ 
within sight; verses that not only deserve to occu) 
the space filled by the Hon. W. Spencer in the cyclo- 


and with no me 


but which may dispute for precedence with 
ter names. Macaulay and he were of adverse 


polities, and and in their Songs of the Civil Wars they, of 
course, took _ sides. One of Praed’s subjects 
was Marston 


To horse! to horse! Sir Nicholas, the clarion’s note is 
high! 
rate amet Sir Nicholas, the big drum makes 


Ere Leth marched, with gallons cavaliers, 
And the bray of Rupert’s trumpets grows fainter in our 


ears. 

To horse! to horse! Sir Nicholas! White Guy is at 
the door, 

And the raven whets his beak o’er the field of Marston 
Moor. 

Up rose the Lady Alice, from her brief and broken 


prayer, 

And she brought a silken banner down the narrow 
turret-stair ; 

Oh! many were the tears that those radiant eyes had 


ee bright word ‘ Glory’ in the gay and 
cing thread 
And mournful was the smile which o'er those lovely 
features ran, 
As she said ; ‘It is your lady’s gift; unfurl it in the 
van !’ 
‘It shall flutter, noble wench, where the best and 
boldest ride 
ride ; 
The recreant heart of Fairfax shall feel a sicklier qualm, 
And the rebel lips of Oliver give out a louder psalm, 
WR see my lady’s gewgaw flaunt proudly on 
eir w 
Anu ea er lye soldier’s shout, “ For God and for 
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natured man, too, will undesignedly magnify | "Tis soon. The ranks are broken, along the royal line 
foe talents of = departed genial spirit. They fly, the braggarts of the court! the bullies of the 
Poet’ Rhine! 3 
Stout Langdale’s cheer is heard no more, and Astley's 
And gained » laurel for your brow, int eae hain his rapier, with a curse and with a 
Of sounder leaf than I can claim, jo 
says our li And cold. Neweastle matters, ax he fllows in their 


tear had better far have te Wests 
to-night.’ 

The knight is left alone, his steel-cap cleft in twain, 

His + ama crimsoned o’er with many a gory 


Yet still b he waves his banner, and cries amid the rout: 

‘For Church and King, fair gentlemen! spur on, and 
fight it out !’ 

And now he wards a Roundhead’s pike, and now he 
hums a stave, 

And now he quotes a stage-play, and now he fells a 
knave. 

thou hast no thought 
of fear ; 

God aid thee now, Sir Nicholas ! for fearful odds are here! 

The rebels hem thee in, and at every cut and thrust, 

* Down, down,’ they ery, ‘with Belial ! down with him 
to the dust !’ 

63 — quoth grim old Oliver, ‘ that Belial’s trusty 


This dy weeding bate for the Saints and for the 


The Lady Alice sits with her maidens in her bower, 

The gray-haired warder watches from the castle’s 
topmost tower ; 

* What news? what news, old Hubert ?’—‘ The battle’s 
lost and won : 

~ troops are melting, like mists before the 
sun 


And a wounded man approaches—I’m blind, and cannot 
see, 
Yet — am that sturdy step my master’s step must 


“I’ve brought thee back thy banner, wench, from as 
rude and red a fray 

As e’er was proof of soldier’s thew, or theme for min- 
strel’s lay! 

bowl, and liquor quantum 


Peaeage Rae it yet, ere I part with boots 

—an many a gaping wound is breathing 
‘0 is lif 

And T come to thee « landless man, my fond and 
faithful wife ! 


‘Sweet ! we will fill our money-bags, and freight a ship 
for France, 
And mourn in merry Paris for this poor land's mis- 
ce : 
For if the worst befall me, why, better axe and 
Than life with Lenthal for a king, and Peters a 


pope! 
— my gallant Guy !—curse on the crop-eared 


through nostril, true Cav: 
ne to ant that it is scarce a 
match for his friend’s Naseby. 


re Praed was not 


to be a ed by any one, before or since, was in 
umour, as in Belle of the Ball : 
Years—years ago—ere yet my dreams 
Had been of being wise and witty ; 
Ere I had done with writing themes, 
Or yawned o’er this infernal Chitty ; 


giory trom tar, and orp in peritect 
‘we saw not when we moved therein, as he himself 
confesses. 
On the other hand, it is certain that, now and 
outstrip in many things the whole of his contem- 
poraries in a very surprising manner ; will coruscate 
and glitter in their firmament after a fashion impossible 
to a more middle-aged ‘ body,’ however luminous, and 
then die; leaving perhaps nothing behind him save a 
that 
shed, 
i 
i 
i | 
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Years, years ago, while all my joy And she was flattered, worshipped, bored ; 
Was in my fowling-piece and filly ; Her steps were watched, her dress was noted, 
In short, while I was yet a boy, Her poodle-dog was quite adored, 
I fell in love with Laura Lilly. Her sayings were extremely quoted. 
She laughed, and every heart was glad, 
I saw her at a country ball ; As if the taxes were abolished. 
There when the sound of flute and fiddle She frowned, and every look was sad, 
Gaze igual tn that toll As if the opera were demolished. 
hands across and down the middle, 
Hers was the subtlest spell by far She smiled on many just for fan— — 
Of all that sets young hearts romancing : I knew that there was nothing in it; 
She wasour queen, curr our sar; | the 
er ug! ute ; 
And when she danced—O heaven, I knew it, for she told me so, ; 
Dark was her hair, her hand was white ; 
Her voice was exquisitely tender, Hi io ail he ns folded ! 
Her eyes were full of liquid light; * 
I never saw a waist so slender ; F 
Her every look, her every smile, 
Shot right and left a score of arrows ; Peer ay Se 
I thought ’twas Venus from her isle; hed ‘Fly N anne 
I wondered where she’d left her sparrows. Some jealousy of some one’s heir, 
" 
uthey’s prose, or Wo sonnets ; useal vows parted 
ttles, or the last new bonnets ; parted : d rolled 
By candle-light, at twelve o'clock, after: bys 
To me it mattered not a tittle, Our parting was all sob and sigh— 
If those bright lips had quoted Locke, __ Our meeting was all mirth and laughter ; 
I might have thought they murmured Little. For in my heart's most secret cell, 
There had been many other lodgers ; 
Through sunny May, through sultry June, And she was not the ball-room belle, 
I loved her with a love eternal ; But only Mrs—Something—Rogers. 
I spoke her praises to the moon, 
I wrote them for the Sunday Journal. Praed could write fairly, and even freshly w any 


My mother laughed ; I soon found out 
That ancient ladies have no feeling ; 
My father frowned ; but how should gout 

Find any happiness in kneeling ? 


She was the daughter of a dean, 
Rich, fat, and rather apoplectic ; 
She had one brother just thirteen, 
Whose colour was extremely hectic ; 
Her grandmother, for many a year, 
Had fed the parish with her bounty ; ; 
Her second-cousin was a peer, 
And lord-lieutenant of the county. 


But titles and the three-per-cents, 
And mortgages, and great relations, 
And India bonds, and tithes and rents, 
Oh! what are they to love’s sensations? 
Black eyes, fair forehead, clustering locks, 
Such wealth, such honours, Cupid chooses ; 
He cares as little for the stocks, 
As Baron Rothschild for the muses. 


She sketched : the vale, the wood, the beach, 
Grew lovelier from her pencil’s shading. 
She botanised : I envied each 
Young blossom in her boudoir fading. 
She warbled Handel: it was grand— 
She made the Catalina jealous. 
She touched the organ: I could stand 
For hours and hours and blow the bellows. 


She kept an album, too, at home, 

Well filled with all an album’s glories : 
Paintings of butterflies and Rome, 

Patterns for trimming, Persian stories ; 
Soft songs to Julia's cockatoo, 

Fierce odes to famine and to slaughter ; 
And autographs of Prince Leboo, 

And recipes of elder-water. 


peg and when, at the university, some 
this inexplicable jargon, 


A dragon’s tail is flayed to warm 
A headless maiden’s heart, 


for the text of a poem, he produced two 

cantos u it, called Lillian. After such a feat as 
that, it is not likely that he would fail when he had 
real flesh and blood to paint from, nor did he. Among 
his Everyday Characters—who, however, are, alas! 
by no means too often met with—his Quince ever 
stand forth to combine the truthfulness of Crabbe 
with the wit and pathos of Thomas Hood. 

The Vicar is quite as excellent a portrait, but that 
also is too full-length for hanging here, and besides, has 
not wise Miss Mitford mies embalmed it in her own 
amber?* She dug Praed’s poems forth from the old 
American edition, as we are now doing from the new, 
two loosely compiled and ill-edited volumes, some of 
the errors of which are, however, unavoidable. It is 

a shameful thing that no bp ay has been ever 
intrasted with the task of ecting these ‘ remains,’ 
scattered over the periodicals of twenty years ago, 
and under a multitude of pseudonyms, but each to 
be recognised without much difficulty by a oulal 
and true critic. As it is, the work has been unsatis- 
factorily done: there should have been one volume 
instead of two; the juvenile and local should 
have been left out; and every awe sketc 
wards finished poem (for, like Macaula; lay: Prac 
wholly rewrote his com wee should, in 
fairness, be expunged. We are thankful, however, for for 

much good ripe grain, notwithstanding th 
among which it lies. Josephine is a bold and Fon 
poem, a subject, however, which we wonder 
to in modest American type. Schools and 


a 
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School-fellows is at least as good as Hood’s Ode to 
Clapham Academy : 
Where are my friends t—I am alone. 
No playmate shares my beaker— 
Some lie beneath the churchyard stone, 
And some before the Speaker ; 
And some compose a tragedy, 
And some compose a rondo ; 
And some draw sword for liberty, 
And some draw pleas for John Doe. 


Tom Mill was used to blacken eyes, 
Without the fear of Sessions ; 
Charles Medler loathed false quantities, 
As much as false professions. 
Now Mill keeps order in the land, 
A magistrate pedantic ; 
And Medler’s feet repose, unscanned, 
Beneath the wide Atlantic. 
The reference to those ‘before the Speaker’ would 
apply to Praed himself. He was at various periods 
member for St Germain in Cornwall, for Great 
Yarmouth, and for Aylesbury; and in 1835 he was 
Secretary of the Board of Control. In 1839, he died of 
consumption, at the age of thirty-seven. 

The Red Fisherman, one of the best of Praed’s 
serious pieces, makes us lament its length—as no 
reader of it ever did—since that udes its quota- 
tion; and the same may be said of the Chant of the 
Brazen Head, from which, however, we must two 
verses : 

I think that friars and their hoods, 
Their doctrines and their maggots, 
Have lighted up too many feuds, 
And far too many fagots ; 
I think while zealots fast and frown, 
And fight for two or seven, 
That there are fifty roads to town, 


And rather more to Heaven. 
* * 


I think that Love is like a play 
Where tears and smiles are blended, 
Or like a faithless April day, 
Whose shine with shower is ended ; 
Like Colnbrook pavement, rather rough ; 
Like trade, exposed to losses ; 
And like a Highland plaid, all stuff, 
And very full of crosses. 
How many of Praed’s excellent poems are known to 
our readers? Some half-a-dozen, perhaps, to some of 
them, but to the great majority, none. Even that 


simple song of his, beginning, ‘ I remember, I remember 
how my childhood fleeted by,’ so many young 
ladies in white muslin, is not aw to its legitimate 


owner. Praed, who has long been a favourite author 
with the educated American a is, in short, onl 
known in his own country as the best i y shew 4 
writer of his day, and as that, perhaps, only because 
Sir Walter Scott pronounced him to be so. With a 
very beautiful effort of that kind—although it is mere 
waste of —— will — conclude this 

; nor, since it is very easy to be guessed, will we 
our readenn, an the manner of 
by promising ‘ the answer in our next.’ 


The wreath upon his head, 
The cross upon his breast, 

Let the prayer be said, and the tear be shed : 
So—take him to his rest ! 


Call ye my Whole, ay, call ! 
The lord of lute and lay ; 

And let him greet the sable pall 
With a noble song to-day ; 

Go, call him by his name ; 
No fitter hand may crave 

To light the flame of a soldier’s fame 
On the turf of a soldier’s grave. 


PORTLAND PRISON. 


Tue clock struck twelve just as we drove up to the 

ison-gate. There was a noise of coming out 
that release ; were 

owever, those of prisoners, as you may suppose, 

of the guard, going on —" These men, mostly 
Crimean heroes, now half-policemen, _half-soldiers, 
surround the prison and quarries, armed with cutlass 
and rifle; a formidable outer check to any poor 
fellow who may have escaped lock, warder, and wall. 

On entering the yard with an official, who most 
courteously conducted us round the place, we were first 
shewn, as a curiosity, a large stone-coffin, dug up hard 
by, and now set in the midst of the entrance-court 
—an apt, but probably unintentional emblem of the 
place it decorates. 

The chapel was the first building we entered. It 
is an oblong, cheerless place, with two recesses, which 
perhaps might entitle it to be called cruciform. One 
of these shallow contained the communion- 
table ; the other, pews for the families of the officers, 

rship unseen and uncontaminated. 


Each group 
is dominated, as our neighbours say, - A high seat, 
the post of a warder during service. en the men 
are all assembled, he looks like a mower up to his 
waist in a heavy crop of corn. The chapel is used for 
a school-room. we looked down, five or six of 
the clusters of seats were filled with convicts in dust- 
coloured dresses and short hair, reading Bibles to 


our 
instrument, while a fellow-constable read out, as if 
it had been an indictment, without more ado, the first 
verse of a hymn. The moment I heard it I could 
not help saying to myself: ‘How unfortunate a 
choice ! 
read it 
bu cheerful. 
ing—but it was not 


_— Come let us i, our cheerful songs,’ 


much, as they are wanted in the workshops and 
quarries ; moreover, as the classes are » one 
next to us containing thirty men—some time elapses 
Selene cath The men were 
very irreverent, and poked as much sly fun at one 


another as th 
we went into the library, con- 
taining several thousand instructive volumes, which 


are lent to the men at leisure hours. Besides these, 
there was a roomful of small parcels of books which 


4 
We went up into the gallery, 
fo into the chapel. It is filled with groups of forms, 
| 
| schoolmasters perched high up on the warders’ seats. | 
The dull uninterested hum of the readers was the onl; 
sound in the a brisk official, | 
in police-clothes, walked in, or on business. 
There was a harmonium in the middle, covered up. 
This was stripped and opened ; a file of prisoners 
and stood by one of the reading-classes. Each : 
, d Prison ; so that while looking on j 
of pardon, the ‘scholar was still of his 
And the - p and the thund’ring d unishment. The convicts cannot attend school . 
Are calling thee to die ! 
Fight as thy father fought, 
in tanght, thy shroed is wronght 
i is is ; 
! and farewell ! : | 
| * Toll ye, my Second, toll ! ; 
Fling high the flambean’s light ; 
if And sing the hymn for a parted soul, 
i Beneath the silent night ! 
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prized is Buchan’s Domestic 
A convict, kept in health by exercise, regular diet, 


in i torment the 
world, especially when it Socios itself. 


Next, we visited the in proper, and were con- 


ducted over three each with three tiers of 
cells, a) by t iron galleries round 
the si + the end of each, in the middle, 


erally placed in a London 
church, is a seat with a desk before it,,in which 
warder sits when the men are within doors. 
The convicts take all their meals in the halls, but 
invisibly. When the guests are assembled, you cannot 
Suppose it dinner-time. A body of three 
hundred men marches into one of the halls, two 
abreast. As they pass along the galleries, each turns 
into his hole, depositing as he enters a tin-plate and 
mug outside his door, which is then closed. Thus the 
column melts away, until the hall a empty, 
except of the rows of platters, and is silent, for none 
are allowed to s Then comes dinner, cut up 
into rations. Following the food, which is quickly 
dabbed into the platters, walks a warder, who 
unlocks three doors at a time; three h 
page out, and ag in the dinner. The doors shut 


mnap, like teeth, and more are 
alocked. us the meal is gradually absorbed, first 
into the cell, and then into the stomach within it ; 

and the silence is broken only by muffled sounds of 
mastication and short breath. e cells are narrow, 
and seven feet long, lined with tin, or rather sheet- 
iron. In these the prisoners eat, drink, sleep, and 
read Buchan’s Domestic Medicine. Each of these 
feats is performed in a draught, for at the further 
end of the cell is a grating which opens into the 
outer air, and the door is purposely an inch or so 
shorter than the doorway. Formerly, each prisoner 
had a bell-pull in his to summon the warders; 

fellow, who been a footman, and was the ring- 
leader of the malcontents—that the bells were con- 
demned, and the doors clipped. Now the prisoners 
are obliged to shove a brush or platter under the door 
when they want to be waited on. This answers the 
purpose of attracting notice, and saves the nerves of 
_ warders from the effects of continuous tintinnabu- 

tion. 

Complaints have been made that the convicts live 
too well—not that they grumbled, but innocent hard- 
_ working men outside. I was therefore the more 
interested when our conductor asked whether we 
would visit the commissariat department. _We went 
into the kitchen and bakery, heard the bill of fare, 
and tasted the bread. It was not particularly nice, or 
nasty, but abundant and wholesome, as was also the 
meat. Indeed, it must be so, for the — number 
of the prisoners are engaged in stone-quarrying, which 
is hard work, and consumes much ab on and sinew. 
When, therefore, I smelt the savoury meat, and went 
into the store, heaped high with thousands of loaves, 
I saw that this plenty was only the Portland break- 
water in the early stage of its growth. The nation 
does not feed these men well in order to make 
criminals comfortable, but, if possible, to lessen the 
terrible expense of crime, and, moreover, do something 

y em) ata an w. 
the ae ent their hands. But the 


soul, and yet fill 
a 


or the navy of Great Britain 


kitchens, we went into the work-shops, 
which ibited all the ordinary trades. So a 
is labour, that it was difficult to realise the fact 
all those and blacksmiths convicted 
felons, and then under punishment for their offences. 
It seemed, however, very possible, since we knew the 
fact, to detect the convict face. The dress was of 
course an assistance to the power of discrimination. 
The men have their numbers, character, and other 
reference to their jail position, printed on their coat- 
sleeves, so’ after the manner of the marks on 
sheep; so that any one able to read prison hiero- 
glyphics could tell at a ce more of the character 
of than he d care to have known. It 
m v le to carry one’s bi 
about on poe sleeve, for police-constables to 

It was sad to think how many of the convicts must 
have been intelligent mechanics, who either used their 
skill to rob instead of labour, or perhaps, willing to do 
work, became desperate because Gare could not find 
it. A fewmen were pointed out as of superior educa- 
tion ; one, the ideal of a ble citizen, with rude 
cheeks and ‘ fair round ly, though not now ‘ 

capon lined,’ had been the governor of a jail. When he 
came to Portland as a prisoner, he was recogn pe 
several who had been under his 
was embezzlement ; arid there, being ready at acai 
his employment is to keep such books as he can be 

with. What a perfect Nemesis! Another 

man, we were told, was a most accom wget musi- 
cian and linguist. In an whey he 
some instruments under false 


education best 
ae a. The bulk of the men, tho 
were as evil-looking, unintellectual a set as could 
conceived ; and when we saw them all assembled in 
the evening at chapel, the contrast between the noble 
words of service and the down- looking, and, in 
very many instances, stubbornly inattentive counte- 
nances of the congregation, made one’s flesh creep. 

To return to the work-shops. The men were 
busiest and brightest there; but still there was a 
ticket-of-leavish smack about ‘the place. When stand- 
ing hard by a forge in the blacksmith’s department, I 
could not hel ‘inking how easily a reckless felon 
might avenge Three men were wielding a 
huge white-hot over which was hung from the 
roof by a chain, like a battering-ram ; a warder stood 
in the front civilly describing the ration; one 
united vigorous — and the horrib! 
might have been sent hissing thro his inside, like 
UL s stake i oe the brain of Polyphemus. 

1 beheld the cro i 


not run a muck 
trious. 

The quarries were next visited. Here is the prin- 

cipal scene of the convicts’ labour. The breakwater is 
the work of the jail; the vem raise the stone, 
and load it in the trucks, ch then pass on to free- 
workmen, who see them safe to their destination. 


line which descends from the 2 to the break- 
one goin up the other 
empty. method of 

of stones sent =ubdven the incline 


to the Each loaded wagon is detached 

by machinery a large 
e drum paper, 


belonged to the prisoners themselves, either bought 
i with spare money, or sent in by friends. An od 
there is a strict censorship exercised over these. 
; ‘was curious to know the favourite author, and sz 
‘I suppose you have several Robinson Crusoes ?’ 
and temperance perforce, has, | suppose, a malicious . 
to raise cash. e also was compelled to make 
7 e are always two trains in motion on the sloping 
7 1 18 DY @ DIAC K - 
t and cast into the sea, brings with it a liberal diet for | ina handle. When a load comes on the platform, the 
those who have to do the hardest part of the work. Gram begins to tern, ani the to dena 
XUM 
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the a 
being hitched a quarter of an inch to mark the line 
measuring the next weight: thus an exact register is 
ted regular hich 
ing to the i space over whi 
the prisoners are scattered while at work, attempts 
at escape are not unfrequent; and not long ago, a 
mutiny was nearly effected. Ordinary eavours 
to get out are so often made, that one warder told 
me he had himself had the good-fortune—so he 
expressed it—to catch seven truants. Sometimes, 
however, a Jack Sheppard manages to give them the 
slip. But it must be hard to get clear away from 
that barren place ; not only is the ring of riflemen to 
be d—soldi but the mainland cannot be 
reached without traversing a long bare neck of 
ae at the end of which is a turnpike. One fellow 
iled for want of twopence. He made himself a 
suit of clothes out of his sheets, completing the 
cap with a piece of leather he picked up when at 
work. Ha rubbed the whole over with bits of 
tallow, and ened it artistically with smut, so 
as to make it look like the greasy canvas working- 
dress of one of the engineers, he concealed and 
carried it about his person till a chance should turn up. 
At last it did; he escaped notice for a minute or 
two behind a stone, changed his dress, walked out 
ietly through the gang in which a moment before 
S had been at work, through the prison-yards, past 
officers, warders, and the sentry at the outer-gate. 
He met no check, being taken, as he intended, for one 
of the engineers about the place. There was nothing 
hurried or strange in his manner; he walked on 
through the village of Portland, along the wearisome 
straight road, the whole distance of the shingle neck, 
without suspicion. Had he run, he would most prob- 
ably have been stopped and questioned. Arrived at the 
road’s end, he came to the turnpike. He had not 
calculated on this ‘Tuppence, please.’ He hadn’t 
tuppence ; he hadn’t thought ; he didn’t know of 
. Well, he was going into the town, and had 
forgot ; he would bring change when he returned to 
his work the next day. No, it would not do. The 
pikeman stood with his hands in his pockets, full of 
op. What wouldn’t Jack have given for one 
han out of that jingling h! ‘No trust,’ said 


the gate; ‘ No trust,’ repeated its keeper. Meanwhile 
onalien nger walked up. Stooping for a moment 
side, b ach of 


there was -spot—the prison stocking, 
with its fatal P. P. and felon-marking bicolor. The 
inquisitive traveller was a constable in plain clothes, 
as yet only searching for the scent. The jail-suit had 
been found behind the stone. Poor Jack must put it 
on again, with maybe the addition of an iron bracelet, 
and an uncomplimentary line to the biographical 
on his sleeve. 

Nothing, however, could surpass the air of quiet 
—— in the manner and conversation of the 
offici They spoke kindly both of and to the 
prisoners, without any affectation of philanthropy, 
and seemed all to be in their work like men 
who felt for men, but did not forget that they were in 
charge of felons. 


A LESSON FROM THE ANCIENTS. 


The following curious narrative from Herodotus (lib. 1, 
cap. 157) is very applicable to the present state of things in 
America, in reference to the claim set up for the fugitive 
slaves : ‘Pactyas, having heard that the army which had 
marched against him was close at hand, in consternation 
fled for refuge to Cum. Magares therefore despatched 

rs to Cums, commanding them to deliver up 
Pactyas ; but the Cumeans, after deliberation, decided on 
making reference to the god in Branchide—for there was 


an oracle there, established of old time, which all the 
Tonians and Molians were in the habit of consulting. 
(Now this place is in Milesia, northward of the haven 
Panormus.) The Cumzans, then, having sent deputies to 
Branchide, asked what they should do about Pactyas, so 
as to please the gods. To this question of theirs, the 
response of the oracle was, “To give up Pactyas to the 
Persians.” When the Cumzans heard this repeated, 
they eagerly set themselves to deliver him up; but though 
the multitude was eagerly set upon this, Aristodicus, the 
son of Heraclides, discrediting the oracle, or thinking 
that the deputies were not telling the truth, prevented 
the Cumezans from doing this thing, until, at least, other 
deputies should go to put the question about Pactyas a 
second time, and Aristodicus was one of them. On their 
arrival at Branchide, Aristodicus, in the name of all, 
consulted the god, submitting the question in these terms : 
“O king, there came to us a suppliant, Pactyas, the 
Lydian, fleeing from a Violent death at the hands of the 
Persians, and they demand him from us (for torture), 
requiring us to deliver him up; and we, though affrighted 
by the power of the Persians, have not hitherto dared to 
give him up until it be expressly declared to us by thee 
what we should do.” On these words, he submitted the 
question, and the god again gave the same answer, com- 
manding them to give up Pactyas to the Persians. 
Thereupon, Aristodicus, of forethought, acted in this 
manner. Walking round about the temple, he drove out 
the sparrows and all the other kinds of birds which had 
built their nests in the temple ; and while he was doing 
this, it is said that a voice issued from the innermost 
shrine, addressing Aristodicus, and in these words: “ Most 
impious of men, how darest thou to do these things? 
Tearest thou my suppliants out of the temple?” And 
Aristodicus, without being at a loss for a moment, there- 
upon said: “O king, dost thou flee to the rescue of thy 
suppliants, and at the same time command the Cumzans 
to give up this suppliant?” And that he (the god) again 
replied in these words: “ Yes, I do command it, in order 
that, having done the impious deed, ye might the sooner 
be destroyed, so as never more to come to the oracle about 
the giving up of suppliants.” ’ 


THE MONEY-SPINNER SPIDER. 
In my chair, supinely seated, 
Thinking of fond hopes defeated ; 
From the ceiling there descended 
One who with my musings blended, 
Close before my weary head : 
Held by one slight silver thread. 
As I watched him swaying, wreathing, 
Tn the current of my breathing, 
Steadily with lengthened cable, 
He approached unto the table, 
Firmly there the end appending, 
Rapidly again ascending, 
Steadily by one cord clinging : 
Now no longer loosely swinging, 
From point to point he safely spread 
The weavings wide, of glistening thread : 
Until, a broad, well-chosen space 
Was filled with light and graceful lace. 
His task complete, he hidden lies, 
Sure of his well-deservéd prize. 
Thou hast taught me, airy rider, 
Patient, persevering spider, 
That in the end, men best succeed 
By one straight line of thought and deed. 
Epe. 
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upon it till it stope; then the load passes on, the pla: 
| form rises, the drum returns to its first position, and 


